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77 2 Reviews of Books 

A History of Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer. By 
William Archibald Dunning, Litt.D., Lieber Professor of 
History and Political Philosophy in Columbia University. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. lx, 446. $4.00.) 

In completing this, the third and last drama, as it were, of his tril- 
ogy, Professor Dunning may very well say, " Exegi monumentum", and 
his readers may very well add, " Bravo ". He has traced the history of 
political theory " from the days of Socrates to those of Herbert Spencer", 
for twenty-three centuries, through seventy-seven generations of mortal 
men. It is hardly a history of progress (few would say that Spencer 
had gone beyond Socrates) : it is rather, perhaps, a history of the wheel 
coming full circle — not indeed that Spencer is Socrates redivivus, but 
rather, as Professor Dunning says, that to-day's " nationalism is but the 
theory of the city-state writ large", while to-morrow's socialism may be 
Plato's republic, brought down from the heavens where he left it to our 
"human earth. All manner of vicissitudes have filled the interval — city- 
states, world-states, nation-states; divine monarchies (from Alexander 
to the last of the German kaisers), sovereign parliaments, sovereign 
pontiffs, direct primaries. Facts, and the theories based on facts, have 
boxed the compass. And yet the state is still with us, and — unless 
syndicalists have their day — it will remain with us; and the popular 
structure it shows, and the broad functions it assumes to-day, are closer 
to Greek times than anything we have seen for centuries. 

In this volume Professor Dunning covers some 120 years, from 
Rousseau's Du Contrat Social of 1762 to Spencer's The Man versus the 
State of 1884. There is hardly a thinker, American, English, French, 
Italian, or German, who is not treated, and treated adequately, so far 
as the scale of the volume permits. Personally, I am sorry that Mazzini 
and Carlyle are omitted : if they were not professional theorists of poli- 
tics, they yet thought and wrote much about politics; and I should have 
been glad to see an appreciation of T. H. Green, one of the profoundest 
of the English theorists of the period. I am sorry, too, that Professor 
Dunning ends in 1880; for his terminus ad quern excludes fimile Durk* 
heim, one of the most remarkable French thinkers of the period, as it 
also excludes Tarde and Duguit. Some of them might have been his- 
torically treated. I find, for instance, an excellent chapter on Durk- 
heim and the sociological school in D. Parodi's La Philosophie Content- 
poraine en France. Among the Germans I should like to have seen 
some account of Jellinek's Allgemeine Staatslehre; it has long since, I 
fancy, displaced Bluntschli's books, and is the classical work in Central 
and Eastern Europe. But I am grateful for excellent accounts of other 
German thinkers, among which I should signal out, as especially sugges- 
tive and useful, the accounts of Fichte, and of Lorenz von Stein, a 
thinker who (Professor Dunning convinces me) deserves very close 
attention. On the other hand, Gierke's Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht 
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(with the all-important chapter II. of its third volume, published as long 
ago as 1881, and translated by Maitland under the title of Political 
Theories of the Middle Age — a translation which has had great influ- 
ence), fails to find admission. 

Perhaps the most serious defect in Professor Dunning's volume is his 
treatment of Rousseau. He does not seem to have used Professor Vaugh- 
an's monumental edition of Rousseau's political writings, and he has 
repeated some ancient errors from which a use of that edition would 
have saved him (as, for instance, the error that Rousseau believed in a 
return to "nature"), while he has not appreciated the curious and un- 
reconciled mixture, in Rousseau's theory, of Locke's individualism and 
Plato's collectivism. One of the best elements in the volume is the 
account of nationalism, and of the various strands of thought which are 
woven together in nationalistic theory. Almost equally good is the 
account of what is called " Societarian " Political Theory, though this 
would have been still better if, in the first place, more had been said of the 
distinction between state and society (of which much has been written 
latterly), and, in the second place (as has already been suggested), some 
space had been given to recent sociological theory in France. 

The end of all, however, is gratitude to a veteran in his subject for a 
work which shows that his hand has lost none of its cunning. 

Ernest Barker. 

Napoleon's Navigation System: a Study of Trade Control during 

the Continental Blockade. By Frank Edgar Melvin, Ph.D. 

(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1919. Pp. xv, 

449- $2.50.) 

This monograph, prepared under the auspices of Professor Lingel- 
bach as a part of his general scheme for economic studies in the Revolu- 
tionary-Napoleonic time, is a notable contribution to the commercial and 
institutional history of the Napoleonic Era. The author's investigation 
has been unusually wide and deep. Practically unused economic and 
administrative cartons in the Archives Nationales were thoroughly 
combed, the Public Record Office searched as far as the state of classifi- 
cation permitted, the American diplomatic and consular archives dis- 
sected, and the private collections of American statesmen and diploma- 
tists used to an extent hardly indicated by the excellent bibliography, 
which, with the foot-notes, would make this work, if nothing else, a 
valuable guide-post for future investigation in the same general field. 

The author has set himself the double task of tracing in every detail 
the evolution of the Continental blockade from the Berlin Decree to the 
downfall of the Grand Empire, with special reference to the system of 
licenses and permits ; and of deducing the policy and meaning of this 
evolution, and, indeed, of the Continental blockade system itself. His 
"chief emphasis, therefore, is institutional" (p. xi). His vantage- 



